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Heart Disease in Middle Life 


EART disease is the most seri- 
ous health problem among people 
in middle life. In addition to being 
the leading cause of death—ac- 
counting for two fifths of the total 
mortality at ages 45-64 years—the 
disease is a major cause of sickness 
and prolonged disability. At these 
ages, the heart disease death rate 
in the United States during 1955-56 
averaged 6.8 per 1,000 among white 
males and 2.4 among white females, 
a ratio of nearly 3 to 1. 
disease 


Arteriosclerotic heart 


(which includes coronary artery 
disease) accounts for a large ma- 
jority of all heart disease deaths 
in middle life—for more than four 
fifths of the total 


males and for nearly two thirds of 


among white 
those among white females. Hyper- 
tension was reported as an asso- 
ciated condition in a considerable 
proportion of deaths classified as 
due to arteriosclerotic heart dis- 
ease; when both these conditions 
are reported on the death certifi- 
cate, international rules of classi- 
fication require that the death be 
arteriosclerotic 


charged to heart 
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disease. As the table on page 2 
shows, hypertensive heart disease 
as a primary cause ranks second to 
disease as a 
the 


15-64 years; rheumatic heart dis- 


arteriosclerotic heart 


cause of death in age range 
ease is next in rank. 
1949 through 1956, the 


general trend of the heart disease 


From 


death rate in middle life was down- 
ward, As may be seen in the chart 
on page 3, the improvement among 
white males was largely concen- 
But 
the relatively stable mortality in 
the first 


trated in recent years. even 
5 years of this period 
represents a halt in the generally 
upward trend observed among these 
men prior to 1949. Among white 
females, the trend of the death rate 
from heart disease has been down- 
ward throughout the period 1949- 
56, the decrease accelerating in 
more 
the 


recent 
rate of 


with advance in age. 


years. In each sex, 


decline diminished 
the 
incidence and prevalence of heart 


Significant information on 
disease in middle life, particularly 
among men, has recently become 
available from various surveys. Al- 


though the diagnostic criteria, type 
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DEATH RATES PER 100,000 FROM HEART DISEASE BY ETIOLOGICAL TYPE 


White Persons, By Sex, Ages 45-64. United States, 1955-56 





Total 
Heart 
Disease* 


Age Period 
Years 


681.1 


296.3 
514.3 
835.5 
1,298.0 


45-64 235.0 24.8 
19.5 
23.3 
27.8 


30.9 


77.8 
144.3 
274.7 
531.9 


45-49 
50-54 
55-59 
60-64 


Arterio- 
sclerstict 


Hyper- 
tensive 


White Males 


417 563.6 
13.7 
27.0 
51.9 
91.3 


243.9 
428.4 
694.2 
1,069.1 


White Females 


34.9 





*Does not include congenital or syphilitic heart disease. 
fincludes coronary artery disease 


Source of basic data: Reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics. 


of examination, and composition 
of the populations in these studies 
were not uniform, the results are 
surprisingly similar. In Framing- 
ham, Mass., the proportion of men 
showing evidence of arteriosclero- 
tic heart disease at first examina- 
tion increased steadily from about 
15 per 1,000 at ages 45-49 to 70 per 
1,000 in the small group at ages 
60-62. the 
45-62 years, the rate among these 
men was 46 per 1,000; in many of 


For entire range 


age 


these cases hypertension was an 
associated factor. Among females 
in the the 
than half that among males. New 


survey, rate was less 


cases of coronary disease among 
the men occurred at the rate of a 
little over 1 percent a year in the 
first 4 years of this survey, twice 
the The 


dence males in 


inci- 
rates among the 
New York State Civil Service and 
the 
DuPont Company were approxi- 


rate for females. 


among males employed in 
mately the same as in Framingham, 
namely 1 percent a year. 

The DuPont study, in addition, 
showed that new cases of myocar- 
dial infarction among men at ages 
45-64 


eraging 


resulted in disability avy- 


close to three months. 


Analysis of the data by occupation 
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indicated that the incidence rate 
of myocardial infarction was ap- 
proximately the same for the ex- 
ecutive-professional group as for 
factory workers; these rates were 
about one fourth less than that 
among clerical workers. 

Most people who have had a 
heart attack in middle life are able 
to resume work after recovery. The 
experience of a number of large 
business organizations has shown 
that within a reasonable time many 
cardiacs can return to their work 
with little or no limitation of ac- 


tivity. Others can function well on 
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reassignment to work within their 
capacity. For example, in the ex- 
perience of a large eastern utility 
of 


those who recovered from an acute 


company about nine tenths 
coronary thrombosis were able to 
return to work. Of several hundred 
cardiacs in the company’s employ, 
more than one fourth were on full 
duty status in their old jobs. 

The rehabilitation of the cardiac 
requires both careful evaluation of 
his physical status and continuous 
medical supervision. Many cardiacs 
who would benefit by returning to 


work are deterred by fear or by 


MORTALITY FROM HEART DISEASE* AT AGES 45-64 
White Persons by Sex. United States, 1949-1956 


(Semilogarithmic Chart) 
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*Code numbers 410-443, Sixth Revision of the International List of Causes of Death 
Source of basic data: Reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics. 
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over-conservatism on the part of 
their physician. 
A study 


of insured men who were granted 


made several years ago 


disability benefits in connection 
with Ordinary Life insurance pro- 
vided data re- 


some encouraging 


garding their longevity. These men 
were totally disabled by arterioscle- 
rotic and hypertensive heart disease 
for a period of at least three months. 
Among those aged 50 to 64 at time 
of admission to disability benefits, 
nearly half were alive at the end 
of 10 years and approximately one 
third at the end of 15 years. 


Note: Among the sources used were the following: Dawber, 
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The outlook for the middle-aged 
cardiac can be greatly improved by 


prompt medical care and super- 
vision when signs or symptoms of 
the disease begin to develop. Basic 
to such medical regimen are cor- 
rection of overweight and scrupu- 
lous adherence to sensible dietary 


Many 


have been made in recent years in 


and living habits. advances 


and treatment of 
the 
research 
the 
in further 


the diagnosis 


heart disease; intensive and 


many-sided now under 


way throughout world is 


certain to result prog- 


ress. 


T. R., Moore, F. E., and Mann, G 


n, 
“Coronary Heart Disease in the Framingham Study,’’ American Journal of Public Health, April 1959 


Port 2, p. 4; Doyle, J. 
Albany,” 
Study,”’ 


T., et al., 
ibid, p. 25; Pell, 


Marks, 
of Life 


W. &., 


“A Prospective Study of Degenerative Cardiovascular Disease in 
$., and D’Alonzo, C. A., 
The Journal of the American Medical Association, Januory 25, 
“The Cardiac Can Work,” Industrial Medicine and Surgery, July 1954, p. 351; 
“What Happens to Men Disabled by Heart Disease,”’ 
Insurance Medical Directors of America, Vol. 


Infarction in a One-Year Industrial 
1958, p. 332; Franco, S. C 
Robb, G. P., and 
Transactions of The Association 
1953, p. 171. 


‘‘Myocardia 


XXXVII, 


Births Continue at High Level 


— in the United States con- 


tinue at an 


unprecedented 
high level. For five years in succes- 
sion, the annual crop of babies was 
well over 4 million, with a total of 
close to 21 


million. In each of 


these years nearly 1 out of every 


6 married women under age 45 
bore a child, whereas around 1940 
the corresponding proportion was 
nearly | in every 8. Although births 
declined from their all-time high 
of about 4,300,000 in 1957 
4.240.000 in 1958 


pected to decrease somewhat fur- 


to about 
and are ex- 
ther this year — the end of the 
The 


indications are that the number of 


baby boom is not yet in sight. 


the 4 
million mark in the years immedi- 


births will remain around 


ately ahead. Moreover, it is likely 
that births will climb to new high 
levels after the mid-1960’s, 


the postwar babies begin to reach 


when 


marriageable age and start their 
own families. 

The upsurge in births started 
after the end of World War II with 
a sharp rise in the number of 
families having their first child. 
At its peak in 1947 the rate for 
first births reached 69 per 1,000 
married women under 45 years of 
but three years it 
dropped below 50 per 1,000. More 


recently the baby boom has been 


age, within 
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BIRTH RATES BY ORDER OF BIRTH, UNITED STATES, 1917-1957 
Births per 1,000 Married Women Under Age 45 


ee eat ik 








0 
1917 1920 1925 1930 


1935 


1940 1945 1950 1955 ‘57 


Note: Births adjusted for underregistration; rates computed by relating births, regardless of legiti- 
macy or age of mother, to married women under age 45 

Source of data on number of live births: Figures for 1940-1956, from the National Office of Vital 
Statistics; data for all other years estimated by the Statistical Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Birth order for 1957 derived from statistics for 29 States and two cities 


sustained by the large number of 
established families having a sec- 
ond or subsequent child, as may 
be seen from the accompanying 
chart. Since 1947 the annual rate 
for second children has remained 
close to 45 per 1,000, or about 114 
times the rate which prevailed in 
the mid-1930’s. Second births, total- 
ing somewhat more than 1,100,000 
annually in recent years, have been 
the 
situation 


not much below number of 


first births—a without 
counterpart in at least two genera- 
tions. 

Even more noteworthy has been 


the continued rise in the rate for 


third births, which has increased 
without interruption since the late 
1930's. In 1957 the rate reached 33 
per 1.000, or almost twice that of 
two decades ago and the highest 
in at least 40 years. Equally strik- 
ing is the fact that an increasing 
number of families are now having 
a fourth or fifth child. The annual 
rate for fourth births has climbed 
from 10 per 1,000 wives under age 
45 in 1940 to 19 per 1,000 in 1957. 


Similarly, the rate for fifth births 


almost doubled during this period, 


rising to 11 per 1,000. Despite these 
marked for 


fourth and higher birth orders still 


upswings, the rates 
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are well below those which pre- 
vailed at the time of World War I 
and earlier. 

With the shift toward moderate- 
third 
quent births have increased in im- 


sized families, and _ subse- 


portance, their proportion of the 
total rising from 38 percent in 
1940 to 46 percent in 1957. Yet, be- 
cause of and 


earlier marriage 


family building, most American 


children still are born to relatively 
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young parents. Currently almost 
three fifths of our babies are born 
to mothers in their twenties and 
nine tenths to those under age 35, 
or virtually the same proportions 
1940. 


parents today, more than ever be- 


which prevailed in Young 
fore, are planning for the financial 
security of their family through 
systematic home 


Life 


savings, owner- 


ship, insurance, and other 


means. 


White House Conference on Children and Youth 


ryt EISENHOWER has 
called White 


Conference on Children and Youth, 


the sixth House 
to be held in the Nation’s capital 
March 27-April 2, 1960. This de- 
cennial meeting brings into focus 
made 
of chil- 
the 
United States since the first such 


the extraordinary progress 
health 


people in 


in improving the 
dren and young 
conference was called by President 
Theodore Roosevelt 50 years ago. 

Remarkably 
have been effected in the mortality 
at the 


seen in Table 


large reductions 


younger may be 
1. Thus, the death 
rate under age | year fell 78 per- 


ages, as 


cent between 1910 and 1956—from 
132.2 to 29.6 per 1,000. Even more 
the 
trend among children past infancy. 


rapid has _ been downward 
At the preschool ages, 1-4 years, 
the death rate dropped from 14.0 
to 1.1 per 1,000, or 92 percent. The 
relative 


decrease almost as 


5-9; 


was 


large at ages even at ages 


15-19 the mortality rate was re- 
duced nearly 75 percent. 

These reductions in mortality re- 
flect in large measure the marked 
degree of control gained over the 
infectious diseases. Some of these 
diseases which took a heavy toll 
of life among children and youth 
at the the first White 


Conference been re- 


time of 
House have 
duced to vanishing proportions as 
death. The death 
from the four principal communi- 


childhood 


measles, scarlet fever, whooping 


causes of rate 


cable diseases of 


cough, and diphtheria—under age 
20 fell from 143.0 per 100,000 in 
1910 to 1.5 in 1956, or 99 percent. 
Of the 


was the decrease in mortality from 


same relative magnitude 
tuberculosis, which dropped from 
72.7 to 0.7 per 100.000. Very large 
reductions have also been recorded 
for pneumonia, diarrhea and en- 
teritis, typhoid fever, and many 


other communicable diseases. 
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Another measure of the progress 


made in conserving the lives of 


children and young people is the 


extent to which their chances of 
survival have increased. One out 
of every five babies born in the 
United States around 1910 failed to 
survive to age 21; currently, the 
proportion is only one out of every 
25. According to the mortality pre- 
the the 
White House Conference, newborn 


vailing at time of first 
children had 50 years of life ahead 
of them; at present, the figure is 
nearly 70 years. In fact, under cur- 
rent mortality conditions people 
who reach their majority can still 
look forward to more than 50 years 
of life. 

Many forces have been at work 
to achieve these notable gains 
in health and longevity. Outstand- 


ing among the newer developments 


TABLE 1 


Total Persons. United States, 
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has been the introduction of the 


antibiotics, which have saved a 
great many lives among youngsters 
who in the past would have died 
from 


pneumonia, endocarditis, 


meningitis, and other infectious 


diseases. Broad-scale immuniza- 
tion programs have been effective 
in sharply reducing the incidence 
of a number of childhood diseases, 
as has the marked improvement in 
environmental sanitation. Through- 
out the past half century, medical 
practice and public health serv- 
ices have been expanding and im- 
proving, while the general stand- 
ard of living has risen to the high- 
est level in our history. 

The progress made in advancing 
the health of American youngsters 
must not obscure the many health 
problems that still exist. It is esti- 
mated that far more than a million 


DEATH RATES PER 1,000 FROM ALL CAUSES UNDER AGE 20 


* 1910-1956 





Age Period (Years) 


Under Age | 5-9 


1956 
1950 
1940 
1930 
1920 
1910 


Percent Decline 


1956 Since 1910 





*Death Registration States prior to 1940 


Source: Various reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics 
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TABLE 2—POPULATION UNDER AGE 21, UNITED STATES” 
Estimated for 1950; Projected to 1970 
Population, in Thousands 
Age Period : 
(Years) 1950 1960 1970 
Under 21 56,801 74,856 88,758 
Under 5 17,123 20,440 21,477 
5-17 30,730 44,811 52,708 
18-21 8,948 9,605 14,573 





* Including Armed Forces Overseas. Figures adjusted for net census undercount under age 5. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, P-25, No. 187, Series 


Ill, page 17. 


children and young people are im- 
paired by heart disease, cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, diabetes, and other 
diseases. In addition, approxi- 
mately a half million are more or 
less seriously crippled by ortho- 


of 


thousands are handicapped by vis- 


pedic conditions. Hundreds 
ual or hearing impairments. Large 


of 


cents have personality defects or 


numbers children and adoles- 
mental disorders requiring psychi- 
atric care. 

Obviously, much still remains to 


be done in raising the health levels 


Tornadoes Take Fewer Lives 


HE death toll from tornadoes 


T 


in the past five years than in any 


in the United States was lower 


comparable period since the 
Weather Bureau began to keep 
systematic records of such storms 
more than 40 years ago. In the 
1954-58 took 


about 500 lives, which was only 


period tornadoes 


of American children and youth. 
The rapid growth of the younger 
population gives added urgency to 
the problem. As Table 2 shows, the 
population under age 21 


1s 


ex- 
75 
1960 to more than 88 
million in 1970. Although the com- 


ing White House Conference will 


pected to increase from nearly 


million in 


consider a broad range of prob- 
lems, it will undoubtedly stimulate 
further progress in child health, as 
the earlier Conferences have, with 
the aid of pediatricians and others 


in the medical profession. 


half the loss sustained in each of 
the preceding five-year periods and 
little than one fourth the 
toll in 1924-28. The reduced death 


toll in recent years has been due, 


more 


in part at least, to improved tor- 
nado detection and warning serv- 
A radar network has been 
organized by the Weather Bureau 


ices. 
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to alert communities as soon as 
possible to the approach of such 
storms. 

The recent decrease in fatalities 
has been especially marked in the 
Southwest, which in the past was 
usually the major target for tor- 
nadoes. As the accompanying table 
there were 117 tornado 
in the West South Central 
during 1954-58, compared 


shows, 
deaths 
region 
with 444 five years earlier and with 
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507 in 1944-48. Arkansas had only 
seven tornado deaths in the past 
five years, a small fraction of the 
losses suffered in the periods im- 
mediately preceding. Texas like- 
wise experienced unusually small 
numbers of fatalities in recent 
years. 

Only 


in the 


three States—all of them 
Midwest—recorded an in- 
creasing number of tornado deaths 
in the period under review. Kan- 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM TORNADOES 


By State and Region. Five-Year Periods, 1944 Through 1958 





1944-58 


1954-58 1949-53 | 1944-48 


UNITED STATES 2,557 498 | 1,063 | 996 


94 
Maine 1 


New England 


New Hompshire 1 
Vermont 0 
Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 


Pennsylvania 


East North Central 
Ohio 
Indiana 
Winois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West North Central 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


Kansos 


South Atlantic 
Delawore 
Maryland 





Area 1944-58 | 1954-58 1949-53 


South Atlantic—Con't. 
District of Columbia 
Virginia 


> 


West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 


wwwudconaeoc 


East South Central 


oa 
wn 


Kentucky 


Tennessee 


w 


Alaboma 


b 


Mississippi 


is) 
o 


West South Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


Texas 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 


Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 





Source of basic data 


Weather Bureau climatological reports. 
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TABLE 2—-DEATHS FROM TORNADOES 
By Months. United States 
Five-Year Periods, 1944 Through 1958 





Month 1954-58 1949-53 


1944-48 


Total 1,063 996 
January .... 62 65 
February. ... 58 52 
March 268 89 
ae 65 448 
_. ere 50 
June... rae 65 

July....... 6 8 17 
August ..... 3 1 13 
September. 8 10 7 
Ceosber..... 8 3 1 
November... 26 17 18 
December... 19 64 23 





Source of basic data: Same as Tabie | 


sas, which had only five fatalities 
in 1944-48 and 11 in the next five 
years, had 106 deaths in 1954-58, 
a greater loss than that experi- 
enced by any other State in this 
period. In neighboring Missouri 
and in nearby Wisconsin, the cor- 
responding rise was much more 
moderate. Wisconsin suffered 37 
fatalities in the recent five-year 
period while Missouri recorded 59 
such deaths—which brings to mind 
the tornado which struck St. Louis, 
Mo. early in February of the cur- 
rent year, taking 21 lives. 

It is apparent from Table | that 
the geographic pattern of deaths 
resulting from tornadoes has 
changed somewhat in recent years. 


The West North 


reflecting very largely the experi- 


Central States, 


ence for Kansas, had the greatest 
1954-58, 


number of fatalities in 
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whereas in the preceding decade 
this area was in a middle position 
among the regions. On the other 
hand, the West South Central 
States, which accounted for ap- 
proximately half of all the tornado 
deaths in the United States in the 
1944-53, ranked 
with less than one fourth of the 
total in 


decade second, 
1954-58. The adjoining 
East South Central region also had 
an unusually low toll recently. 
Tornadoes are relatively rare on 
the 
death from this cause has been re- 


Pacific Coast; not a single 
ported there in the past 15 years. 
Only four such deaths were re- 
the 


region, where the storms are con- 


corded in entire Mountain 
siderably more frequent. Two tor- 
but a 
small proportion of the 146 fatali- 


nadoes accounted for all 
ties occurring in the northeast dur- 
ing 1944-58. Ninety of the lives were 
taken by the storm which struck 
Worcester County, Mass., in 1953, 
and 45 by the one which hit south- 
western Pennsylvania in 1944. 

In the 15 
the bulk of the deaths from torna- 


years under review, 
does occurred in the four months 
March through June, as Table 2 
shows. The months of maximum 


incidence varied, however, from 
one five-year period to another. 
During the years 1954-58, two fifths 
of the fatalities occurred in May; 
an additional one fifth took place 
in April. In the preceding period, 
March and June each accounted 
for one fourth of the total. In 1944- 
18, nearly half the deaths from tor- 


nadoes were in April. 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 


Industrial Policyholders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
January 1959 





Annual Rate per 100,000 Poticyholders* 


Cause of Death January t 


1959} 1958 1958 


ai Cowes...... | 739.2 | 713.2 | 662.4 | 656.8 


Tuberculosis (all forms) 5.6 77 67 67 
Communicable diseases of childhood PD a 2 a 
Acute poliomyelitis. . . sis a —_— A J 
Malignant neoplasms 152.8 | 138.1 | 139.8 | 136.1 
Digestive system... vie 52.6 42.9 46.8 46.9 
Respiratory system 23.9 19.3 19.9 19.0 
Diabetes mellitus. . ‘ 17.6 | 16.3 15.2 15.2 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 404.0 | 387.0 | 352.0 | 348.6 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system 787 70.3 66.5 66.5 
Diseases of heart.......... : 294.2 | 288.9 | 260.4 | 256.2 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 11.6 12.1 11.4 11.6 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease. 234.8 | 230.4 | 206.5 | 200.5 
Diseases of coronary arteries 147.6 | 128.1 | 118.7 | 113.7 
Hypertension with heart disease 35.3 35.2 31.5 33.6 
Other diseases of heart... 12.4} 11.2| 109| 105| 846 
Nephritis and nephrosis... . . 89 | 9.0 74) 8.2 7.6 
Pneumonia and influenza...... 20.5 28.1 20.3 20.0 14.0 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth 6 1.1 8 9 9 
Suicide 68 | 48 6.1 5.7 5.6 
Homicide..... 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.4 
Accidents—total 37.8 33.5 34.2 34.9 35.6 
Motor vehicle 18.2 16.0 14.8 15.3 15.7 
All other causes ; 90.4 93.5 84.1 85.6 787 





*These death rates relate to persons insured under Industrial premium-paying policies, persons with Ordinary Monthly 
Premium Policies for Less Than $1,000, and persons with Debit Book Ordinary policies for $ 0 or less 

tBeginning with January 1959 deaths have been classified according to the Seventh Revision of the International 
List of Causes of Death. Hence, the death rates for individual causes in 1959 are not strictly comparable with those for 
earlier periods 

{Provisional 


Correspondence relating to the BULLETIN may be addressed to: 


The Editor 
STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please notify us promptly of 


any change of mailing address 
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